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the words of ou: Saviour, ‘1 ai ine way, the 
truth, and the life.” A feeling of peaceful 





be preserved humble and faithful to my Re- 
deemer.” 


Eighth month, 1848. “Of late I have 

All et , except those relating ee been more frequently engaged in public testi- 

ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | mony in our meetings. a humbling con- | 
addressed to the Editor. 

sideration, for such a poor creature to have to| 

stand up and declare of the mercies and good- 


PHILADELPULA. 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1850. | ness of our heavenly Father, through the Son | 


William Fonntain Simmonds. 


| over all my ways, that the truth be not lowered 
William Fountain Simmonds, of Spalding, an | by me.” 


elder, deceased Ninth month 8th, 1849, aged The health of this dear Friend»was perhaps | 


61 years. | never strong, but the immediate cause of his 

This valued Friend had not the privilege of | last illness, ‘subject indeed to the centrol of an 
an education ia our Society. In early lile he | unsearchable and allwise Providence, was an 
was rather gay and thou; slitle ss. ‘Before the | affecting one, 
time of his coming among Friends, he was 
apprenticed to a linen draper at Gainsborough, 
where he was convinced of the soundness of| 
our religious principles by the reading of 


by cholera, in quick succession, of five out of | 
six persons in a family to which he was allied. | 
The shock which he received through this ap- 


« Friends’ Books” lent to him by one of our] palling visitation proved too great, both for iv! 


members, When he bvelieved it to be his duty | 
to attead our week-day meetings, he was much 


concerned about the loss which this might en-|he returned to Spalding, where he had long, 


tail upon his master, he therelore proposed to | resided. . 

rise earlier, or to work later, in order to make} — His illness was only of about three weeks 
up for the time thus spent, but his master} duration, but toward the close of it, his mind 
kindly and freely set him at liberty for this! again became more clear and settled ; he seem- 
object, attending to his shop himself on these | ed aware that his days were fast drawing to a 
occa-ions. close, gave tender Christian counsel to some 


. ° . . | e e °° 
He was admitted into membership in 1810 ;! of his friends, and sent messages of love to 
and after several subsequent years of consist-| others, 


ent walking, was appointed to the station of 
elder. He frequently accompanied Friends! was said about “ rest, 
travelling in the work of the ministry, in dif-| 








” he replied, ‘1 am soon 


ferent parts of this nation, and on one occa- ‘the close, he e}! aculated, —* Lord Jesus, re- 
sion joined some Friends in a service of this! ceive my spirit ; ; 
kind in the Shetland Islands, and other north- 
ern parts of the kingdom. Whilst sympathiz- 
ing w'h others in their religious exercises, it | R . 

emarkable Conversi ew 
was his concern, in regard to his own service on of a Jew. 


in the church, that the **e andle” might not oaly | A poor student of the University at Laipaic % 


* and within a very few min- 
utes, he quietly passed away. 





be ** put upon the candlestick,” but that its li; wht | he aving occasion to undertake a journey to his 


might shine to the benefit of the household, | ' distant friends, was in want of money for that 


and hence it was his frequent practice, to ex-| purpose. He therefore was induced to go to 
tend kind and suitable counsel, 


His natural talents were far from great, but Testament. The latter contained the Greek | 


having yielded to the sanctifying power of} and German text, in opposite columas, The | 
Divine grace, they were enlarged, and his spi- | Jew who was a learned man, little as he valu- | 
ritual gills were increased. 
before his decease, he believed it 10 be his} yive the student half a rix dollar for it. Dur- 


duty at times, to speak as a minister in our | ing the absence of the student, he undertook 
meetings. 


an eventful year to me, having ventured, on 


the 21st of First month, to _ my mouth in | mitted to see the book ; he was determined to 
our small week-day meeting, and declare read it alone, as a sworn enemy of Jesus, and 


quiet attended through the day. Oh! may [| 


of his love. May increased watchfulness be | 


‘ He was suddenly and urgently | 
called to London, on account of the removal | 


He was often engaged in supplica- | 
tion; and on one occasion when something 


going to my everlasting rest.” When near | 


la Jew, to pawn his Hebrew Bible and Greek 


} 
For a few years led this book, was, however, prevailed upon to 





wo. 40. 


priate.. Ia a memorandum dated Twelfth} person in the synagogue, and to be the better 


|prepared to testify his zeal for the Jewish 
faith. His wife and children were not" per. 


' to'discover the falsehood of the Christian reli- 
| gion in all its parts. As the student was ab- 
isent for about seven weeks, the Jew had suffi- 
| cient leisure to perform his task. As he pro- 
‘ceeded to read, his surprise jnéreased, and a 
sacred awe pervaded him. In reading some 
\impressive passages, he could scarcely refrain 
‘from exclaiming, “O that Jesus were my Sa- 
| viour !’ "Having completed the reading, he 
was astonished at himself, and exceedingly 
| perplexed that in spite of his earnest desire to 
find fuel in the New Testament for the in- 
‘crease of his burning enmity against Jesus, he 
j had discovered not hing deserving of hatred, 

but on the contrary much that was great, sub- 
| lime and heavenly. At length he charged 
himself with silly simplicity and blind folly, 
and resolved to open the book no more, In 
this resolution, he persisted some days. But 
the consolatory ane heavenly instructions he 
had read, and which had left an indelible im- 
| pression upon his mind, and the glorious pros- 
\pect of life eternal which had opened fore 
him, did not suffer him to rest either day or 


bodily and mental powers; «nd finding sh night ;“and he resolved to read the Néw ‘Tes. 
‘could be of no help to the distressed survivor, | 


/tament a second time, fully determined to be 
more careful in ascertaining that Jesus and his 
apostles had justly deserved the hatred of all 
Jews in all ages. 

Again, however, he was unable to discover 
) any thing that was absurd, or which bore the 
| stamp of falsehood; bat much wisdom, inex- 
_pressible comfort for an afflicted mind, and a 
hope of immortality, which seemed to rescue 
him from that dreadiul anxiety with which the 
thoughts of futurity had often ‘filled him. Still 
‘he could not divest himself of his prejudices, 
but read the New Testament the third time, 
with the following resolution: “ Ii I discover 
|nothing the thi ird time, why Jesus and his 
apostles, and their doctrine, should be hated 
| by the Jews, | will become a Christian; but 
lif my wish in first opening the book is now 
gratified, 1 will forever detest the Christian 
| reli gion.” 


| During the third reading of the history of 
Jesus, his doctrines and promises, he could 
‘not refrain from tears; his soul was aflected 
/in a manner which no pen can describe. Now 
he was quite overcome; the love of the most 
iholy and the most lovely filled his very soul. 
| Being fully determined to become a Christian, 
he went without delay, and made his desire 
i} known to a Christian minister. The student 


| returned from his journey and brought the 


His communications in this line of | to read it throu, gh, with a view to confirm his| borrowed money, with interest to redeem his 
service were generally brief, but clear and ap- | mind in enmity ‘against Jesus, to ridicule his |two books. 


The Jew asked him if he would 
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sell the Testament. The student was unwill- 

ing to part with it, but afier some persuasion, 

yielded. “What do you demand for it?” 

asked the Jew. “A rix dollar will satisfy 

me,” was the reply. ‘The Jew opened a chest, 

and laid down one hundred louis-d’ors. ‘ ‘Take 

that,” said he, “ and gladly will I pay more if 
you desire it. And if at any time [ can be of 
use to you, only apply to me, and | will be 
your friend to the utmost of my power.” The} 
student was surprised, and supposed that the 
Jew made sport of him, But the latter rela- 
ted to him what change of mind had been 
wrought in him while reading the New Testa- 
ment, upbraided him with setting so little value 
on that precious book, and said, “ Never will 
] part with this book ; and you will oblige me 
by accepting the money.” From that time he 
became a sincere Christian.—Jewish Advo- 
cate. 
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EGGS, 


Making a reasonable estimate of the num- 
ber of foreign eggs, and of Irish and Scotch 
eggs that come into the port of London—and 
putting them together at a huudred and fifly 
millions, every individual of the London popu- 
lation consumes sixty eggs, brought to his own 
door from sources of supply which did not 
exist thirty years ago. Nor will such a num- 
ber appear extravagant when we consider how 
accurately the egg-consumption is regulated 
by the means and the wants of this great com- 
munity. Rapid as the transit of these eggs 
has become, there are necessarily various 
stages of freshness in which they reach the 
London market. The retail dealer purchases 
accordingly of the egg merchant; and has a 
commodity for sale adapted to the peculiar 
classes of his customers, The dairyman or 
poulterer in the fashionable districts permits, 
or affects to permit, no cheap sea-borne eggs 


to come upon his premises. He has his eggs} few away directly, but soon feeling itself 


of a snowy whiteness at four or six a shilling, | 
‘warranted new-laid ;’ and his eggs from De- | 
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dustry of each population is stimulated ; the 
wants of each supplied.— Household Words. 


ee 


The Tea Culture in South Carolina.—Dr. 
Junius Smith, of Greenville, South Carolina, 
in a letter dated May Ist, speaks of his expe- 
riments in growing tea in this country as high- 
ly successful. The plant maintains its origi- 
nal physiology and follows its Chinese pater- 
nity, putting out its foliage at the same period 
that it does in China. All Dr. Smith’s plants 
have taken root, the buds began to develope 
leaves about the 20th of April, though the 
spring has been backward, and he could then 
collect a sufficient quantity of leaves to make 
first rate tea. He says the leaves are most 
tender and delicate, and he can now under- 
stand why it is that we cannot obtain the first 
quality of tea from China. The first growth 
of the leaves is so delicate that it is quite im- 
possible to divest it of humidity by firing or 
roasting to sustain so long a voyage, besides 
the almost certainty of utterly destroying its 
rich and precious aroma. When the tea is 
cultivated here, this process of roasting may 
be dispensed with. With variety of soil, 
abundance of cheap land and facilities of trans- 
portation, Dr. S. thinks that if we do not cul- 
tivate our own tea, we ought to be tributary 
to those who call us barbarians.—Late Pa. 


ees 


Upper Regions of the Atmosphere.—J, 
Wise, the ceronaut, has recently published a 
work entitled, ‘* History and Practice of ro- 
nautics,” from which the Philadelphia Inquirer 
derives the following interesting facts: 

‘** In one place he makes us acquainted with 


tie! still quiet of the heavens, thus:—a bee 


was let off at 8,000 feet, which flew away 


making a humming noise. At the altitude of 


11,000 feet a great linnet was liberated which 


abandoned in the midst of an unknown ocean, 
it returned and settled on the stays of the 


vonshire, cheap at eight a shilling, for all pur-| ga7/oon ; then mustering fresh courage, it took 
— of polite cookery. In Whitechapel, or} 4 gecond flight and dashed down to the earth, 
Tottenham Court Road, the bacon-seller ‘war-| describing a tortuous yet perpendicular track. 
rants’ even his twenty-four a shilling. In| A pigeon let off under similar circumstances 
truth, the cheapest eggs from France and Ire-| afrded a more curious spectacle. Placed on 
land are as good, if not better, than the eggs! the car, it rested awhile, measuring as it were 


which were brought to London in the days of} the breadth of that unexplored sea, which it 


bad roads and slow conveyance—the days of | designed to traverse; now launching into the 


road- wagons and pack-horses. And a great! abyss, it fluttered irregularly, and seemed at 
benefit it is, and a real boast of that civiliza- | first to try its wings on the ihin element, and 


tion which is a consequence of free and rapid | ‘afer a few strokes it gained more confidence, 
commercial intercourse. Under the existing) 


, on : and whirling in large circles or spirals, like 
agricultural condition of England, London | the bird of prey, it precipitated itself into the 
could not, by any possibility, be supplied with| mass of extended clouds, where it was lost 
eggs to the extent of a hundred and fifty mil. | from sight.” 
lions annually, beyond the existing supply | ™ 
from the neighbouring counties. The cheap- 
ness of eggs through the imported supply has 
raised up a new class of egg-consumers. Eggs The Fire Brigade of London. 
are no longer a luxury which the poor of Lon- 

don cannot touch. France and Ireland send| After reading the following lively descrip- 
them cheap eggs. But France and Ireland) tion of putting out a fire in London, we felt as 
produce eggs for London, that the poultry | if we had received a little additional informa- 
keepers may supply themselves with other| tion respecting the vast mass of human beings 
things which they require more than eggs, | crowded into that wonderful city. The details 
Each is a gainer by the exchange. ‘The in-| of the fire department incidentally given in it, 


For ‘The Friend.” 





may furnish matter for useful reflection here, 
where a reformation in that thing is felt to be 
so much needed. 

The article is condensed from a London 
periodical called “* Household Words.” 


‘Of all the rallying words,’ says a writer in 
Charles Knight’s “ London,” whereby multi- 
tudes are gathered together, and their energies 
impelled forcibly to one point, that of * Fire /” 
is, perhaps, the most startling and the most 
irresistible, It levels all distinctions; it sets 
at nought sleep, and meals, and occupations, 
and amusements; it turns night into day, and 
Sunday into a “ working day ;” it gives dou- 
ble strength to those who are blessed with any 
energy, and paralyses those who have none ; 
it brings into prominent notice, and converts 
into objects of sympathy, those who were be- 
fore little thought of, or who were, perhaps, 
despised ; it gives to the dwellers in a whole 
huge neighbourhood the unity of one family.’ 

But even while we are trimming our mid- 
night lamp to write this paper, the cry of ‘ Fire!’ 
suddenly resounds from a distant street. The 
heavy boots of a policeman clatter along be- 
neath our window. The cry is repeated by 
several voices, and more feet are heard hurry- 
ing along. The fire is in a squalid court, 
leading into a mews which runs close to the 
backs of the houses of one side of a great 
square. We hastily struggle into an overcoat, 
snatch up a hat, and issue forth to follow the 
alarming cry. 

The tumult sounds in the court ; the cry of 
‘Fire!’ is wildly repeated in a woman’s voice 
from “one of the windows of the mews ; now 
from another window!—now from several. 
‘ Fire! fire ? cry voices of many passengers in 
streets, and away scamper the policemen to 
the nearest stations of the Fire Brigade, pass- 
ing the word to other policemen as they run, 
till all the police force in the neighbourhood 
are clattering along the pavement, some to- 
wards the scene of the fire, but most of them 
either towards an engine station, to one of the 
Fire-escapes of the Royal Society, or to pass 
the word to the policeman whose duty it will 
be to run to the engine-station next beyond. 
By this means of passing the word, somebody 
arrives at the gates of the Chief Office of the 
Fire Brigade, in Watling street, and, seizing 
the handle of the night-bell, pulls away at it 
with the vigour which such events always call 
forth. 

The fireman on duty for the night, immedi- 
ately opens the gate, and receives the intelli- 
gence, cutting short all loquacity as much as 
possible, and eliciting the spot where the fire 
has broken out, and the extent to which it was 
raging when the person left. The fireman 
then runs to a bell-handle, which he pulls; 
and applying his ear to the mouth-piece of a 
pipe, hears a voice ask, ‘ What is it? (The 
fireman hears his own voice sound as if ata 
great distance ; while the voice actually remote 
sounds close in the mouth-piece, with a strange 
preternatural effect.) The bell-wire reaches 
up to the Superintendent’s bedside ; and the 
bell being rung, Mr. Braidwood raises himself 
on one elbow, and applying his mouth to the 
other end of the tube, answers, and gives or- 
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ders. A few words of dialogue conducted ie in 
this way, suffice. Up jumps Mr. Braidwood 
—crosses the passage to his dressing-room 


(armoury we ought rather to call it), and in| 


three minutes is attired in the thick cloth frock- 
coat, boots, and helmet of the Fire Brigade, 
fixing butions and straps as he descends the 
slairs. 

Meanwhile all the men have been equally 
active below. No sooner has the fireman 
aroused Mr. Braidwood, than he rings the bell 
of the foreman, the engineer, and the ‘ single- 
men’s bell’—which means the bell of the divi- 
sion where the four unmarried men sleep. He 


| when this i is gone, 


flames are struggling, and leaping, and striv- 
ing with all their might to reach the back 
premises of the houses on this side of the! 


continues ! 
| Meanwhile, two of the Fire Brigade engines 

from stations nearer at hand than that of the 
Chief Office, are already here, and hard at} 
work. A fourth engine arrives from the Chief| 
Office close upon wheels of the first—and now 
a fifth comes thundering up the mews. ‘The 
Superintendent taking command of the whole, 











“The wind too !—the fatal | restrained ; and with no little difficulty suc- 
wind, sets in the direction of the square! ‘The| ceeds in getting his pumping done a degree 


less madly. Who, that did not know them, 
would believe that these outrageous pumpers 
were the very same people who stood with 


square; and reach it they will, if this wind | lack-lustre eyes at some tedious operation in 


trade or workshop, all day long ; or, who sat 
stolidly opposite each other in an omnibus, 
without a word to say, and seeming too dull 
for either thought or action? Look at them 
now | 

The wind still blows strongly from the 
blazing stables—the flames are rapidly eating 
their way through the house from the back ! 


then runs out to the stables, calling the ‘ cha- | and having ascertained that all the inmates of | The two upper stories are already on fire. A 
| the court and mews have been got out, gives| figure appears at one of the windows, and 
orders for three of the engines to continue| makes signs, All the inmates had nor been 


rioteer’ by the way, and two other firemen | 
lodging close by; after which he returns to 
assist in harnessing the horses. 


Owing to this simultaneous action, each ac- | rate to prevent it spreading to the houses in the | 


5 


their efforts to overcome the fire, and at any/| got out! An aged woman—a very old and 


cording to his special and general duties, by | square on each side of the one which is now 


the time Mr. Braidwood reaches the bottom of|so imminently threatened. 


the stairs, the engine has been got out, and 
put in working order. All its usual furniture, 
implements, and tools are placed within, or 
packed about it. Short scaling-ladders, made 
to fit into each other, are attached to the sides ; 
six lengths of hose; branch-pipes, director- 
pipes, spare nozzle, suction-pipes, goose-neck, 
dogs’-tails (the first to deliver water into the 
engine ; the second are iron wrenches), canvas 
sheet, with rope handles round the edge (to 


‘reached it—not a moment is to be lost! As 
he drives off, innumerable cries and exhorta- 
tions seek to arrest his progress, and to make 
— alter his intentions. Several voices, loud- 
jer and more excited than all the rest,—vocife- 
rating something about ‘ saving her life’—cause 





He then directs} 
his own engine and one other to be driven| kets. A prolonged cry bursts from the crowd, 
round to the front of the house in the square, | followed with innumerable pieces of advice— 
so as to attack the enemy both in front and | bawled, hoarsely shouted, or rapidly screamed 
jrear at the same time. ‘The flames have just | to the Superintendent, and the firemen direct- 


faithful servant of the family—had lingered 
behind, vainly endeavonring to pack up some 
of her dear young mistress’s clothes and trin- 


ing the nozzle of the hose. 
* Point the nozzle up to the window /” 
‘Up to the roof of that room !” 
‘ Smash the windows !’ 
‘The Fire-escape Mr. Braidwood !’ 
‘Bring the ropes for her!—throw up the 


catch people who will boldly jump out of win | him to pause, and prepare to turn, till, amidst | ropes to her !’ 


dow), dam-board (to prevent water from plug | 
flowing madly away), portable cistern, strips | 


of sheep-skin (to mend bursting hose), balls of | 


cord, flat rose, escape-chain, escape-ropes, 
mattock, saw, shovel, pole-axe, boat-hook, 


crow-bar to burst through doors or walls, or| 


break up pavement; instruments for opening 


water-mains, &c. 

All being ready, the Superintendent mounts | 
the engine to the right of the driver, and the 
engineer, foreman, and firemen mount also 


red chest at the top, 
tifarious articles just enumerated. 
start—brisk trot—canter—gallop ! 





Of they 
A bright 


red gleam overspreads the sky to the west-| T 


ward. ‘The Superintendent knows that the 


fire in the court has reached the mews, and | 


the stables are in flames. Full gallop! 

Along the midnight streets, which are now 
all alive with excited people—some having left 
the theatres, others wending homeward ‘from | 
supper at a friend’s, from dances, or perhaps 
late hours of business in various trades,—all | 
are running in the direction of the fire! As| 
the engine thunders by them, the gas-lamps 
gleaming on the helmets of the firemen and 
the eager heads of the horses, the people send 
up a loud shout of ‘Fi-ire!’ and follow pell- 
mell in its wake. 


Arriving at the mews, the Superintendent | 


sees exactly all that has happened—all that 
must happen—all that may happen—and all 
that may be prevented. The court is doomed 
to utter ruin and ashes; so is the mews, Two 
of the larger stables are on fire, and the flames 
are now devouring a loft full of hay and 
straw. But in doing this, their luminous 
tongues stretch far beyond, seeking fresh food 


the confusion, he contrives to elicit the fact 
that a stable cat has been unable to escape, 
and has darted out upon the burning roof 
‘of a lofi—and, also, that Mrs. Jessikin’s 
| laundry—but he listens no further, and gallops 





and several yells. 
The Fire-escape ladders of the Royal So- 
|ciety have already arrived here in front. 


| The water-plugs have been drawn, and the | 
,/ gutters are all flooded. 
and range themselves on each side of the long | 


The gully-hole is 
covered—a dam-board arrests the stream and 





-| gives depth—the portable cistern is quickly | 


filled—the suction-pipes of the engines, being 
| placed in it, both of them are got into position. 
The flames have reached the back of the 
_ house ; their points are just seen rising above 
ne roof! A rush of people seize on the long 


pump-levers, all mad to work the engines, | 
| ‘The foreman rapidly selects ten for each side | 


| —sete them to work—and then, one ata time, 
takes down their names in a book for the pur- 
pose, so that they may be paid a shilling an 
hour—those who choose to acceptit. Buta 
hundred volunteer to work—they don’t want 
the shilling—they want to pump. ‘Let me 
|pump!’ ‘J’m the one to pump!’ 
|want any more to pump?’ resound on all 





sides from men of all classes, while the crowd | 


press forward, and can scarcely be got to 
| leave room enough for the engines to be work- 


| the director-pipe, who soon makes a watery | 
|circle around him. The fortunate volunteers 
at the levers now begin to pump away with a 
fury that seems perfectly frantic. The Super- 
intendent, who has had many a fire-engine 
disabled during the first five minutes of this 
popular furor, | insists upon their ardour being 


‘Do you | 


‘ Don’t smash the windows ; you'll cut her !’ 
‘She’s gone to jump out at the back!’ 
‘She is lying on the floor !” 

* She’s suffocated, Mr. Braidwood !’ 

‘Send up the water, to bring her to her 


his engine round to the front of the house in| senses !’ 


\the square, followed by shouts of excitement | 
fire-plugs, and keys for turning stop-cocks of | 


‘She’s burnt to ashes, Mr. Braidwood—I 
see her lying all of a red tinder !” 

Amidst these vociferations, the Superinten- 
| dent, having a well-practised deaf ear for such 
pieces of advice, has despatched two firemen 
to ascend the stairs (no fireman is allowed to 
enter a burning house alone) while two others 
enter below, and a lengthened hose is handed 
up to them witha boat-hook through the front 
drawing-room window, in order to combat the 
fire at close quarters, each one being accom- 
panied by another fireman, in case of one 
fainting from heat or smoke, and meantime to 
assist in getting out furniture from the rooms 
not yet touched by the flames. 

The two foremost firemen have now ascend- 
ed the stairs. One remains on the second- 
| floor landing, to watch and give notice if their 
| retreat is likely to be cut off, while the other 
ascends to the upper room where the poor old 
servant had been last seen. The room is 
quite full of smoke. He therefore drops down 
| directly with his face almost touching the floor 
(because, as the smoke ascends, he thus gets 
ten or twelve inches of clear space and air), 


;and in this way creeps and drags himself 
|ed—and they would not, but for the man with 


along till he sees a bundle of something strug- 
igling about, which he at once recognises, 
| seizes, and drags off as quickly as possible. 
Almost exhausted, he meets his comrade on 
the stairs, who instantly giving aid, they 
bring down a little white, smutty, huddled-up 
bundle, with a nightcap and arms to it; and 
as they emerge from the door, are greeted 
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with shouts of applause, and roars and 
screams of ‘Bravo! Bravo! God bless ’em! 
Bravo!’ from voices of men, and women, and 
boys. 

The old woman presently comes to herself. 
She holds something in one hand, which she 
had never loosed throughout, though 
really does not know what it is. ‘At all 
events,” says she, ‘ I’ve saved this /” 

It is a hearth-broom. 


she | 


character, its own evidence accompany ing it; 
and this is the surest way to know it in others 
also, as well as in ourselves? This is nearly 
the language of G. Craydock, whose works | 
thou mayst have read ; and is agreeable to the | 
judgment of abundance of Protestant writers. 
dut M. B. might say, “|! and others of my 
persuasion, and those of different persuasions, | 
i believe in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, | 


1 What is that to me? | am not convinced of 
| this.” Well then, we argue, thy disbelief 
| does not affect us, or our assurance. Keep to 
| that which thou dost know, and act up to what 
thou thinkest right, and thou wilt do well. 
| The fact is, we want no prose ‘lytes that come 
| not i in through the door of undoubted convie- 
jtion by the Spirit of Christ ; yet we wish all 
'men would mind that which is of God in the 


jand we, trusting that we have the best guid-{ reonscience ; and then, though they mistook the 


The two firemen, each bearing a hose, have | ance, have come to opposite conclusions to | voice of the Master as to something, (and Paul 


now got a position inside the house—one | 
standing on the landing-place of the second- 
floor within ten or twelve feet of the flames, 
the other planted in the back drawing-room, 
The first directs his nozzle so that the water 
strikes with the utmost force upon the fire, | 
almost in a straight line, 
black spots, and flaws, and steam, as much by | 
the violence of the concussion as the antago- 
nistic element. 
jet of water to oppose the advances of the 
flames from the ralters of the stables behind 
and the wood-work of the back-premises. Both 
the men are enveloped in a cloud of hot steam, 
so hot as scarcely to be endurable, and caus- 


ing the perspiration to pour down their faces | 


as fast as the water runs down the walls from 
the vigorous ‘ playing of their pipes.’ 


(To be concluded.) 
——— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay, | 


No. 13. 
Third Letter from J. Barclay to M. B. 
(Continued from page 309.) 


M. B.— 1 am desirous of being as concise 
as possible.” ‘* My question, sir, is, what is 
the character, what the marks and definition 
of these monitions of the Friends’ inward 
Light, » hich distinguishes them from the mo- | 
nitions of our conscience, in the case of any 
doctrine or practice which we each think it 
right to maintain 7” 

“J. B.—1 did not clearly see the drift of thy 
question, in either of thy two former letters, 
or I might have more straitly answered them. 
We have a sufficient and sure evidence, in and 
unto ourselves and one another, that we are 
not led by a blinded, a mistaken conscience, 
in those practices and principles we have 
adopted ; yet the characters and marks of these 


Divine and undeniable teachings, cannot be 


declared or demonstrated to the satisfaction of 


such as have not, or do not, in like manner 
come under them, and so themselves witness 
to the truth and certainty thereof. The apos- | 
tles, when they had been discussing a matter, 
and there had been “ much disputing,” did | 


nevertheless come to a decision, and upon the | 


ground of the assurance they had, it was 
right one, scrupled not to say, “It seemeth 
good to the Holy Spirit and to us,” &e. Now 


dashing it out into | 


, | ledged them, are deceived. 


| yourselves.” 

J. B.—Well, as I said before, that does not | 
| derogate from the truth and certainty of these 
| Divine intimations or revelations ; because in- 
| dividuals professing this best source of instruc- 
tion and information, do and 


mind of the Spirit. Take any scriptural in- 


. an } 
| stance (where no miracle is involved), suppose | 


The other fireman directs his | 


that of Jonah preaching to the Ninevites ; 
if thou previously conclude that we can 


and 


give 


,| no proof to such as demand it, that we are led 
by a right spirit, to do or believe this way or | 


the other, but what a hypocrite or heretic 


could pretend to, and therefore are not rightly 
directed therein, thou wilt be brought to the 
same mind respecting Jonah. For the Nine- 
same. This however, we are bold and have 
la right to demand of such as question us here- 
in, that if our doctrine, life, and conversation 
| be not answerable to that of Christ and his 
apostles, then let any say of such of us, that 


Such argue ill, who say that because they | 
know not, or have not experienced these dis- 
|tinct and Divine pointings, so as to be assured | 
they are of God, therefore we Quakers, and 





have erred and | 
differed in judgment, and discerning of the! 


vites, if unbelievers, might have urged the 


we have not that spirit which was in them. | 


| did egregiously err when he was blindly zeal- 
ous,) He would pass by their sins of ignorance, 
jand revisit them with the calls of His love, 
jand the manifestations of his light; and as 
j\they gave up in simple, humble obedience, 
waiting daily as at Wisdom’s gate, in the true 
nothingness of self, and abandonment of that 
in them which is high and full, He would gra- 
| dually and gently exercise and discipline them 
| according to their capacities and growths, like 
;as aman does his servants, or a parent his 
children, to know and understand his ways 
and commands; so that by degrees, even as it 
were a beck, or frown, or smallest hint, would 
hardly be mistaken. Thus, and thus only, 
through successive degrees of obedience, thou 
|mayst come to know, from thy own experi- 
ence, the Spirit of Truth which leads into all 
Truth, to be a most self-evidencing Spirit, 
\when he appears in the heart and mind of 


,/ man; though such as have but lately submit- 


ted themselves thereunto, are liable in some 
degree to be deceived by the false appearances 
of the enemy, in the shape of an angel of 
light ; they not having, as yet, fully attained 
Ito that immediate perception, that clear and 
perfect discernment, that intuitive savour 
\thereof, which the more advanced and estab- 


jall the cloud of witnesses from the days of the | lished scholars in the school of Christ most 


|apostles unto ours, who do and have acknow- 
Those Jews who 
|believed not, neither could believe, in 
jthen state of mind, 
| have been presented to them, (though it were 
| miracles,) might have argued thus, respecting 
| the appearance of the Sav jour on earth in that 
| body ao for him. We know that Lu. | 
therans, Calvinists, P resbyterians, Anabap- | 


tists, Arminians, Antinomians, &c., do all lay | 


claim to being led by Scripture, saying it is} 


the only rule ; and yet they differ in sentiment 
one from another. Will it therefore follow, 
that the Scripture is not the rule, nor certain, 
because none of 


led by it?) So on the other hand, if they that 
affim the Spirit to be the principal rule, cannot 
| give any evide “nce to convince their opposers 
that they are led by it, it will not follow that 


it is not the principal rule, or that they err in | 


affirming it soto be. If we say, in the lan- 
guage of John, respecting our full assurance 
of faith, “ The Spirit which is Truth beareth | 
| witness with our spirits that we are the chil: | 


dren of God,” or in other words that there is 


their | 
whatever evidence might | 


these can give a certain evi- | 
dence convincing their opposers that they are | 


icertainly have, For as the sun is not to be 
seen or known, but in and by his own light, 
yet is fully seen thereby of those whose vision 
is not defective, and whose faces are thither- 
ward turned ; so in this instance, this heavenly 
Light is known only by iis own incomparable 
and indescribable beauty and brightness, where 
it is allowed to shine in the heart, and the eye 
lof the mind is opened and directed towards the 
place where it appears. 

Farewell.—A few words more, and I have 
done, for this time. Be faithful, my friend, 
be faithful to manifested duty. Be honest with 
thyself and thy God ; and there | leave thee ; 
not doubting but that if this continues thy hap- 
py case, under whatever profession thou now 
‘art, or mayst be best satisfied with, a blessing 
iwill attend thee. Accept this, from one that 
is, and desires to remain, thy nearly inter- 
|ested and real friend, 
5. 8B. 
P. S. I cannot encourage unduly a further 
| correspondence, longing for thee to come by 
a shorter and surer way to satisfaction in such 
| matters, than any outward teslimony from a 
less feeble creature than myself can open for 


if any that did not quite unite with them in| that in us which doth assure us that we are | thee ; yet would | by no means unduly discour- 


this their judgment, had 


said, How do ye 


jin the Truth, and have been—(I mean such | 


age the same, if at any time I can be of any 


know the teachings of the Holy Spirit? might | of us as are what we profess to be)—raised service, 


they not have silenced such by this unanswer. 


up to be a people shewing forth the primitive 


A further postscript. On looking over what 


able truth, We know the voice-of the true| doctrine and practice of the early followers of | I have writien, it just occurs to me to say, as 
Shepherd {rom that of the stranger, by its own | Christ—if we say thus, thou mayst reply,/a note on that passage about Acts xv. 28, that 
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nee 


jn our church affairs, and in matters that have | as willing to be nothing as anything, and who and go to Thee, gracious Lord, than to remain 
come before us from time to time—some of}seek not their own honour, but the honour in this world of vanity and strife;—to enter 


these (as thou mayst suppose) of vast import | which cometh from God only. It is not in the pearl gates into Thy streets of glory.” 
ance to the very being, as well as the well. | 


the power of our nature to acquire the know- On his medical attendants entering the room, 
being, of our Society—we have witnessed, as ledge of the Truth, neither can we possibly, of addressing the physician, and apparently de- 
our history testifies, in our measure (for we | ourselves, retain it in our experience. Let us siring the time of his release, he again ex- 
presume not to think of ourselves above our)| then watch,-—let us fe ar as well as love,——let claimed, “ Tell me I am dying ; I want thee 
measures) the same holy Head to preside|us be sure to take heed to ourselves first, then to tell':me | am dying.” 
amongst us in our religious assemblies, whe- | to the flock.” 
ther specially for worship or not—the same 
Divine and heavenly wisdom and - grace to 


| During the following hour, he remarked 
how healthy he had been, previous to this 
From the Annual Monitor for 1850. (affliction; that he had looked forward to life 
direct us in our doings and decisions—that our GEORGE LOVELL. with good prospects, but relinquished all, for 
forefathers sought after, waited for, and wit- 


it was far better to go, and be forever with his 
nessed, and we believe the Church of Christ| George Lovell, of London, son of George Saviour, who had died for him upon the cross ; 
had in the days of the apostles. The present,| and Margaret Lovell, of Bristol, deceased Se- adding, “1 shall be forever with Him; not 
indeed, is with us a day of great degeneracy ;| cond month 27th, 1849, aged 21 years, from any merit of my own, but of His free 
and many, many of those who should by this | For some lime before he was laid on the mercy, who has washed me from my sins in 
time, have beeu as pillars and monuments of | bed of suffering, this dear young man had His own blood.” Afiera pase he continued, 
Divine grace and guodness, are merely dwarls | manifested an increasing desire, that he might 


—————— 


in a real heartfelt experience and possession | be streng! hened to act more and more consist- 


of what they profess, * having the form of ently with our high and holy profession. He 


godliness, but” in effect “ denying the power,” 


was actively engaged in a large manufacturing 


by not receiving the same, and dwelling under | establishment, belonging to some members of 
it; and so hardly deserve the honourable | our Society, in the city of London, when he 


stigma of Quaker, never having themselves | 
“trembled at the Word of the Lord,” in any | 
sense of the expression. ‘These are stumbling 
blocks indeed to others, who plainly see them | 
to be, more or less, a worldiy-minded set. | 
Such greatly clog our chariot wheels, many | 
ways; and we are increasingly concerned in 
tender love for them,- desiring they may be | 
aroused and awakened to see their lamentable | 
condition, and, through merciful help, still held | 
out to many, may mend it. 


———_——— 


Enemies.—Have you enemies! Go straight | 
on and mind them not. If they block up your | 
path, walk around them, and do your duty re- | 
gardiess of their spite. A man who has no 
enemies, is seldom good for any thing—he is | 
made of that kind of material which is so) 
easily worked that every one has a hand in it. | 
A sterling character—oue who thinks for him- 
self, and speaks what he thinks, is always 
sure to have enemies. ‘They are as necessary 
to him as fresh air: they keep him alive and | 
active. A celebrated character, who was sur- | 
rounded by enemies, used to remark, “ They 
are sparks, which if you do not blow, will go 
out of themselves.” Let this be your feeling, 
while endeavouring to live down the scandal 
of those who are bitter against you. If you 
stop to dispute, you do but as they desire, and 
open the way for more abuse. Let the poor 
things talk—-there will be but a re-action, if 
you perform your duty; and hundreds who| 
were once alienated from you, will flock to) 
you and acknowledge their error.——British 
Friend. 


—SeeS————— 


“The propagation and promotion of vital 
Christianity, are solemn and ponderous. W ho| 
is sufficient for them? Not the wise and| 
learned in the wisdom of this world; not the | 
rich and great in earthly possessions and rank ; | 
not the prudent and crafty in human policy ; 
but those whose sufficiency is of and from the 


met with an accident by which he received a 
double fracture of the ley. 

On the day previous to this occurrence, he 
remarks in a letier to his father,-—"* I am fully 
aware that nought but real, heartfelt religion 
availeth anything. I deeply feel that all else 
is * vanity and vexation of spirit.’ No mortal 
knows how I have wrestled for it of late ; but 
it seems out of my reach. I would give all | 
possess, and endure every trial and persecu- 
tion, to be an humble Christian.” 

For about a week afier the accident, he ap- 
peared to progress favourably ; when symp- | 
toms of peritonitis, supervening, he was 
apprized of the uncertainty which must be 
attached to the prospect of his recovery ; and 
a desire was expressed that he might be fa-| 
voured with resignation to the Divine will. He} 
replied, that he sought for it, but found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain the inward quiet, 
and stability of mind, for which he longed ;| 
that in time of health, he had desired to be de-| 
voted to the Lord; and that this desire still | 
continued with him. Some days afterwards, 
he was enabled to say, that his mind was pre-| 
served in much calmness and peace, and he} 
believed this illness would be blessed to him. | 
He frequently requested that portions of the| 
Holy Scriptures might be read; and seemed! 
particularly pleased with the writings of the 
apostle John, saying he knew them almost by 
heart, and that they emphatically described 
the love of God to poor, lost man. 

On the day before his decease, after a visit | 
from one of his medical attendants, he queried | 
of a relative, “ls it thought | shall recover? 
Thou needst not be afraid to tell me. I am 
quite calm, and feel no fear of death now. 
W hat a consolation it will be to my parents to| 
know this !” 

As the disorder increased, his sufferings 
were at times very great, yet it was a privi- 
lege to witness how remarkably his mind was 
supported and preserved in calmness and 
peace. 

A rapid_sinking took place the following 








Lord Almighty ; who have no confidence in day ; and he exclaimed with earnestness, * Tell 
that which appertains to the flesh,—who are| me, | am dying ;” adding, “ Beter far to die 


“On this bed | have witnessed the forgiveness 
of my sins. Death has lost its sting, and the 
grave its victory.” 

Nature was now sinking rapidly, whilst at 
intervals he was engaged in vocal supplication. 
He took an affectionate farewell of those pre- 
sent, and sent a message of dear love to his 
absent parents. Afier a time of much stillness, 
during which it appeared as if the scene would 
shortly close, he revived, and queried of one 
of his friends who was watching around his 
bed, “Is there any hope? Thou knowest it 
is right to try the means.” It was replied, 
“ We must be prepared to give thee up.” This 
met an immediate response by the dear suf: 
ferer breaking forth in strains of thanksgiving 
and praise; uttering amongst others, the fol- 
lowing expressions : ** Now Lord Jesus, come 
quickly! Oh! if it be Thy blessed will, come 
quickly and take me to thyself.’ A solemn 
silence ensued ; and in a few minutes he had 
ceased to breathe. 


ete 


ALONE, AND YET NOT ALONE. 


And art thou then indeed alone, 

With thousands moving near thy side, 
Companionless, a slighted one, 

Where myriads of thy race abide ? 
Hast thou no kindred ?—Noue are left. 

No friends?—Thou hadst, but all are gone. 
Nay, then indeed, thou art bereft, 

But not, O child of earth, alone. 


Alone, in this fair world of ours, 
Where sun and moon alternate shine ? 
While earth’s ten thousand thousand flowers 
Lift up their loving eyes to thine ? 
The winds of evening kiss thy cheek, 
The lapsing waters soothe thine ear, 
And heaven’s high stars in silence speak ;— 
Oh, wilt not thou incline to hear ? 
* * * . * 
Alone !—believer, child of God! 
It is not so—It cannot be. 
Though all were cold beneath the sod 
Who ever loved or thought of thee, 
An ever-present, Mighty One 
Is with thee,—will be to the end. 
Thou hast the Father and the Son; 
Art thou alone wiih such a friend ? 


[Churchman’s Monthly Penny Mag. 

eeeetipmen 
“I would be sorry to discourage my younger 
brethren in religious Society from making little 
verbal offerings in our meetings for discipline ; 
| do not like to see them always sit as neuter, 
indifferent, and unconcerned hearers of what 
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is going on. 
oug 


I believe if more sat as they 


and feeling after the arising of good in their 
own minds, there would be more who would 
have to utter a few words accompanied with 
life. Here is the point. Life is the crown, 
but words without life, kill and wound ; and so | 
spread death and darkness, instead of life and 
light. Such humility should be the covering 
of our spirits, that it would be manifest to the | 
sensible part of the assembly, that we ‘ had 
been with Jesus.’ ” 


——_—_ 


“‘ May our dispositions and inclinations be 
rectified and sanctified, that whatever we do, 
it may be under the Divine blessing, and ap- 
probation ; mayour speaking and uniting be 
locked and unlocked by the master key of the 
Spirit which opens and shuts in pure and per- 
fect wisdom. We may find ourselves often in 
the company of friends whom we esteem and 
love, and yet not find much satisfaction or edi- 
fication accrue to our minds from their society ; 
let us as we can cultivate a renewal of our ac- 
quaintance with the Divine Spring ; then, if in | 
our diligent search for it, we meet with little | 
streams by the way which have issued there- 
from, they will be consolatory and refreshing. 
If we extract any solid comfort and true grati- 
fication from the society of any creature, it 


must be by the adjunction of the Creator; a| 
thousand cyphers, without the addition of that | 


one, are of no value.” 


a 


PERFECTION. 


Those that come toa perfect state, know 
that their salvation is not of their works, how 
good and pure soever they may be, but merely 
by grace, through Jesus Christ; and this in 
respect of these “following observations, viz. : 

First, It was the appearance of Christ Jesus, 
who is the power of God, 
off from their sin and imperfection, They have | 
not left them off of themselves, but do own | 
that it is the grace of God, as the apostle did. 
Tit. ii. 11,12. For the grace of God that} 
bringeth salvation, hath ‘appeared unto all 
men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness 
and worldly ‘lusts, we should live “soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. 

Here you may see that it is the appearance 
of the grace of God that leads to perfection : 
And this perfection is not yet a perfect salva- 
tion; for those that have it, may fall from it 
again, and so not be saved ; but those that en- 
dure to the end shall be saved, 

But, secondly: It is Christ who is the pre- 
server and keeper unto the end, of those that 
trust in Him. The apostles testify that those 
who are delivered from the corruptions of 
this world, must know him to be their keeper, 
who had gathered them out of the world. 
Therefore said Jude in his epistle, Now unto 
Him that is able to keep you from falling, and 


g; 


that brought them | 


jand where any deviate either in principle or 
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And so, here you may see, that the bring-|on which we have to sue for the mercy and 


from falling from it again, are both the work 
of Christ. Yet this is not a perfect salvation, 
for this does not put away the former sins, 

But, thirdly: Whoever comes to perfect 
salvation, he comes to know Christ to be an 
offering for sin, and to obtain reconciliation 
with God and forgiveness of his former sins. 
For all the holy conversation and perfection of 
life, can be counted no more but his duty, and 
therefore he cannot [by them] obtain remission 
of one of his former sins. 

But those that confess their sins and forsake 

them, such come to forgiveness by Jesus Christ, 
and come to know his blood cleansing them 
from their former sins; and so they come to 
perfect salvation by grace, not by works, but 
by faith, that works in the love of God unto 
obedience, without which, faith is but -dead 
}and makes no man saved. ‘Those that have 
this true faith and hope in them purify them- 
selves, as He is pure. He that has not this 
hope does not purify himself, neither does he 
| believe that he can do it; ; and by this we know 
| the true believers from the false, and by this 
| sinners are made manifest, that cannot stand 
|in the congregation of the righteous.—Stephen 
Crisp. 





—=>>- > 


Educating Indians.—The State of New 
York has authorized the education of ten Indian 
children in the State Normal School. ‘The 
number will be promptly made up. Three 
have been selected from the Tonawanda Re- 
servation, and the rest will be taken from other 
localities. 





For “ The Friend.” 


Meetings for Discipline, 
(Concluded from page 310.) 


The very object of religious Society is the 
| preservation and help of the members. The 
| strong are to aid the weak and the faltering, 


| practice, they that are spiritual, and through 
| the Lord’s mercy, are preserved in a watchful, 
lowly, and consistent walk, are to labour for 
\their convincement and restoration, in that 
heavenly love which seeks the return of the| 
wandering. Ina society made up of indivi- 
|duals whose minds are differently constituted, | 
'and who, with intentions equally honest, may 
\take different views of the same matter, both | 
|sound reason and religious duty call for the 
exercise of gentleness and forbearance. 

It is ofien much easier, as well as more 
agreeable to the fallen nature of man, to de- 
preciate or to silence those who do not accord | 
with our opinions, than to exert ourselves, in 
the meekness of Divine wisdom and the ten- | 
derness of Gospel love, to convince their judg- 
ments, and draw them into an acknowledgment 
of what we believe to be the truth. But no one 








to present you faultless before the presence of | who has any religious reflection can entertain 


his glory with exceeding joy. 


Peter testifieth, | a doubt that it is far more desirable to attain 


You are kept by the power of God, through | this blessed result, than it would be to cut off 
faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in|a brother, or to separate from him. 


the last time. And Paul testified that the 
keeping [of the saints] is by Jesus Christ. 


When we consider our own frailty and lia- 
dility to err; how frequent are the occasions 


ght in these meetings, watching and waiting, | ing to the state of perfection, and the keeping | forgiveness of our Father who is in heaven ; 


how great has been his long-suffering and pa- 
tience towards us; how he has pitied our 
weakness, borne with our rebellion and stub- 
bornness; and, despite of our slowness to 
learn, has condescended again and again to 
instruct us in that which we knew not; surely 
a sense of such boundless love and compas- 
sion may well teach us how great is the obli- 
gation resting on us to “be kind to one an- 
other, tender hearted, forgiving one another, 
and bearing one with another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake has forgiven us.” 

It was with feelings and views of this kind 
that that honourable servant of Christ, George 
Fox, was led to set up meetings for discipline 
in our religious Society ; and where this bless- 
ed Spirit is suffered to reign in them, and the 
harsh and hasty disposition, as well as the 
fallen wisdom of man, is kept down, long 
experience has proved the benefit of them. 
He who came to save men’s lives, and not to 
destroy them, whose Divine purpose it was to 
gather all to himself and not to scatter, con- 
descends to own those meetings with his holy 
presence, to sweeten and unite the spirits of the 
faithful members in a harmonious travail for the 
good of all, and to bind them up io his own hea- 
venly bundle of love and life. Here there will 
be no lording over the heritage—no self-seek- 
ing, or desire to carry our own views and pur- 
poses—no driving the flock to the injury of 
the young, the weak, or even the halting ; but 
a holy care to eye singly, and to follow, the 
“ great Shepherd of the sheep,” who laid down 
his precious life for us, 

What a mercy it is that amid all the weak- 
nesses which have attended our Society, and 
the eclipses which, at times, have come over 
its beauty, we have cause thankfully to ac- 
knowledge that a degree of this precious heal- 
ing and preserving Spirit has still been merci- 
fully vouchsalfed to the living among us ; and 
though the rashness and impetuosity of some 
zealous ones, have at times threatened the 
peace and unity of the body, yet the Lord has 
graciously interposed, and through the calm- 
ing influences of his love averted the cala- 
mily. 

There is something peculiarly descriptive, 
and consonant with the character and views 
of our religious Society, in the expression of 
“‘ waiting for the way to open.” ‘The fulness 


}of meaning, the safety, and the value of the 


idea contained in these words, are only known 
to those who have realized them in their own 
experience, by patiently waiting for the clear 
unfolding of Divine counsel. We trust a pe- 
riod may never come when either the phrase 
or the practice shall be obsolete among us. 
One or two subjects remain to be noticed, 
in which the characteristics we have been en- 
deavouring to portray, have been strikingly ex- 
emplified. Little more than half a century has 
elapsed since Friends freely imported, traded 
in, and consumed, distilled spirituous liquors. 
While many who were useful members of the 
Society unhesitatingly continued these prac- 
tices, there were others in whose minds there 
was a growing scruple respecting them, and 
who felt conscientiously bound to refrain from 
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all participation in the pernicious article.| report to the meeting, whether the considera- {than comply with demands which some of 
Among these, John Woolman stood conspicu- | tion of the subject-matter of the said tax, and| their brethren freely paid; yet by a patient 
ous. ‘The meekness of his spirit, the tender-|some other considerations necessarily arising | and faithful support of their testimony, keeping 
ness with which he regarded the feelings of| therefrom, under our present circumstances, | their minds open and tender toward their bre- 
others, and his caution, while he firmly main-| may at this time be entered into by this meet- | thren who differed from them, the standard of 
tained his own views, not to press them un-| ing, with a prospect of the testimony of Truth | Truth was gradually exalted and the difficulty 
duly on his brethren who were not prepared | being advanced, and peace and concord pro-| at length terminated. 
to go as far as he did, are beautifully illustra- | moted and maintained among us.” When the war of the revolution broke out, 
tive of the Gospel principles which have hap-| Deep as was the interest felt on this mo-}the subject again claimed the serious attention 
pily proved the preservation and strength of| mentous subject, and much as the minds of| of many exercised Friends, and the taxes 
the Society. many were exercised respecting it, yet the) levied being in part for civil, and in part for 
Others gradually became imbued with the| meeting united in referring to a committee the} military purposes, rendered the case difficult, 
same scruples, and at length the practice of| decision whether it would be proper even to! and to some perplesing. In 1778 the sub- 
importing and trading in ardent spirits was| discuss it in the Yearly Meeting. The com: | joined minute was made by the Yearly Meet- 
discouraged,—alterward it was prohibited,— | mittee made the following report, viz. : ; : 
then distilling grain was interdicted,—lastly,| ‘* Agreeable to the appointment of the meet-| ‘The following conclusion of the commit- 
distilling of every kind, was forbidden. ‘Io! ing, we have met and had several weighty and|tee appointed for the purpose mentioned in 
the present day, however, the patient, perse-| deliberate conferences on the subject commit- | their report being produced to the meeting, was 
vering, and affectionate labour of the Society | ted to us, and as we find there is diversity of | considered with great deliberation ; and, a so- 
is continued toward those who either use the | sentiments, we are, for that and several other | lemnity attending, it is with unanimity approv- 
article as drink, or give it to others; by which | reasons, unanimously of the judgment thut it}ed, and earnestly recommended to the solid 
means many have been reclaimed, and those| is not proper to enter into a public discussion | notice and attention of Friends, as the united 














ing, Viz. : 








who are the objects of it have dwindled down 
to a very small fraction. 

‘Those who are familiar with the writings of 
John Woolman, will readily call to mind the 
excellent remarks he makes on the subject of 
paying the taxes levied for carrying on war. 
Many of his brethren entertained opinions re- 
specting it, very similar to his own, and at the 
time of the Yearly Meeting in 1755, the sub- 
ject was brought under weighty consideration. 
It soon became apparent that there was much 
diversity of sentiment. Friends at that time 
were actively engaged in administering the 
affairs of the government ; some of them held 
conspicuous posts in it, and viewed the objec- 
tion to paying the taxes as disloyal, and likely 
to give just offence to the authorities in the mo- 
ther country. The controversy assumed a 
serious aspect, and some acrimony was in- 
dulged in. Each side were confident of the 
rectitude of their motives, and the correctness 
of their course. Year after year the matter 
was under discussion, and the views of Friends | 
seemed to approximate very little. Suill the | 
spirit of patient forbearance was cherished, 
and those who viewed the payment of the) 
taxes as a direct infringement of the Society’s | 
well known testimony against war, avoided | 
pressing their views to an extreme. But, as 
was to be expected, in discussing a matter in 
which so deep an interest was felt, and in) 
which many believed the precious testimony | 
of Truth was involved, some excitement and | 
asperity were exhibited. Serious doubts arose 
in the minds of some, whether the discussion 
of the matier, year after year, was profitable, 
and at the Yearly Meeting in 1757, the fol- 
lowing minute was made, which is worthy of| 
particular attention, viz. : 

“A weighty consideration of the minutes | 
and proceedings of our Meeting for Sufferings, 
and the present state and circumstances of 
Friends in these provinces, and more espe- 
cially in the province of Pennsylvania, re- 
specting the diversity of sentiments which hath 
appeared concerning the payment of the pro- 
Vineial tax, being proposed ; It is, after con- 
siderable time spent in deliberation and a solid 








»®onference thereon, agreed, that a committee 


‘of thirty Friends be appointed to consider and 


of the matter, and we are one in judgment,| sense and judgment of the meeting at this 
that it is highly necessary for the Yearly | time, viz.: 
Meeting to recommend that Friends every-| ‘ ‘The committee appointed by the Yearly 
where endeavour earnestly to have their minds | Meeting to take into consideration the minute 
covered with fervent charity toward one an-| of the Meeting for Sufferivgs, relating to the 
other—all which is submitted to the meeting.” | payment of taxes imposed for the purpose of 
The wisdom and Christian prudence of this |carrying on the present war, have several 
recommendation was apparent. Having la-|times met, and deliberately attended to this 
boured on each side to convince others of their| weighty and important subject ; and having 
views, and discharged their duty, in this way, | given opportunity to many Friends who were 
and foreseeing the evil which must result from | not of our number, freely to express their sen- 


excited discussion, the alienation of feeling it 
might produce, the liability to hasty and un- 
guarded expression during the heat of debate, 
by which near friends might be hurt or even 
separated, they wisely resolved to let it drop, 





timents, experience, and tender feelings on this 
matter; We find that in the several different 
quarters, a religious scruple hath appeared and 
increased among Friends against the payment 
of such taxes; their minds being deeply con- 


even at the sacrifice of personal feelings. ‘The | cerned, and engaged faithfully to maintain our 


> 


Yearly Meeting accorded with this view by | Christian testimony against joining with or 


the following minute, viz. : 


supporting the spirit of wars and fightings ; 


** Which, [the report] being read and delibe-| which have remarkably tended to unite us in 
rately and weightily considered, the meeting | deep sympathy with the Seed of Life in their 


unanimously concurs therewith, and after | 
divers exhortations and declarations, tending 


hearts. And, feeling a sincere desire for the 


|advancement of the kingdom of the Prince of 


to confirm Friends in that spirit of charity re-| Peace in such a gradual progress as may be 
commended, it is agreed that a copy of the) consistent with his Divine will; we earnestly 
said Report be sent to the several Quarterly | desire that the Yearly Meeting would fervently 
Meetings, with the Extracts of the minutes of | recommend to all the members of our religious 


this meeting.” 

It is difficult to conceive a more beautiful, | 
and at the same time a more dignified, exhibi- | 
tion of Christian moderation and forbearance, 


each other in the spirit of tenderness and love, | 


Society, that in singleness of heart we may be 
truly exercised in giving due attention to the 
dictates of unerring Grace, and strictly careful 


| not to stifle or suppress the secret monitions 
and of the excellent principle of waiting with | 


thereof in our minds; and that all may be 
closely excited to watchfulness and care, to 


votil it shall please the great Head of the| avoid complying with the injunctions and re- 
Church to open a way for relief of exercised | quisitions made for the purposes of carrying 
minds, in which all may happily harmonize.|on war, which may produce uneasiness to 
There were men in that Yearly Meeting of | themselves, or tend to increase the sufferings 
vigorous and active minds, ardent feelings,|of their brethren: which we apprehend will 
enlarged and clear perceptions, whose position | be the most effectual means of advancing our 
and influence in civil and religious Society | Christian testimony in purity, and of preserv- 
would have enabled them to carry their views | ing us in a conduct consistent with the holy 
over the heads of their brethren, and the clerk | principle we profess. Thus we shall experi- 
was himself interested in the affairs of the! ence love and concord to prevail amongst us, 
government, But they prized the unity and| which will enable us to seek and promote the 
harmony of the body more than any personal | edification one of another in that ‘ faith which 
considerations, and were even willing to defler| worketh by love,’ freed from every censure 
their own convictions of what was right, rather | inconsistent therewith.” 

than press_hardly on the feelings of a brother. | The instances we have given furnish an in- 
Although some suffered their property to be| structive example of the manner in which the 
distrained, and sold at heavy sacrifices, rather| great Head of the Church disposes the hearts 
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of his people to fulfil his gracious purposes in 
the gradual advancement of his cause in the 
earth. No portion of ecclesiastical history 
more strongly exemplifies the value and im- 
portance of Christian forbearance and patient | 
waiting, and as it has been a means of preser- 
vation to the church in past days, so we trust | 
it will continue to prove a blessing to the latest 
period of its existence. 


—a>> 
Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
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BY J, R. LOWELL. 


When on my ear your loss was knell’d, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 

A little rill from memory swell’d 
Which once had soothed my bitter thirst. 


And I was fain to bear to you 

Some portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be as healing dew, 

To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our home the shades of death 
Like a long twilight haunting lay, 


And friends come round with us to weep 
The precious spirit’s swift remove, 
This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love: 


“ They in the valley’s sheltering care 
Soun cross the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb, 


To airy shelves of pastures green 

That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where graves and flowers together lean, 

And down through mists the sunbeams slide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings; 
And seared below the pastures lic ; 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures lifted fair 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed !” 


This parable, by nature breathed, 
Blew on me as the south wind free, 
O’er frozen brooks, that float unsheath’d 
From icy thraldom, to the sea. 


A blissful vision through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway, 

Of the good Shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing up the stony way, 


Holding our own dear lamb asleep! 
And like the burthen of the sea 

Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, “ Arise and follow me.” 


re 


Florida Fruits.—The Ancient City, pub- | 
lished at St. Augustine, Fla., notices fine pine | 
apples growing there, and says they can be | 
successfully cultivated with a litle protection | 
occasionally in the winter. ‘The banana also | 
grows there abundantlywas well as the fig, | 
date, plum, orange, &c., and the tropical fruits | 
might readily be added with proper culture and | 
attention. 


The Louisiana Sugar Crop.—lt appears 
from a statement of the sugar crop of Louisi- 
ana for the season of 1849-50, and published 
in New Orleans, that there are in that State 
1536 sugar plantations, Their produce last 
season amounted to 247,923 hoygsheads, or, 


; . . | 
including the wet sugar which is taken from 


the bottom of the molasses cisterns, is estimated 
at 12,500,000 pounds. The molasses is esti- 
mated at forty-five gallons to the 1000 pounds 
of sugar, or in the aygregate about 12,000,000 
gallons. OF the 1536 plantations, there are 
only 1455 producing ones, and 81 which 
have been recently opened, having as yet 
made no crops. Of the latter number, sixty- 
two will produce crops to a limited extent next 
season, and nineteen not until 1851-52. Some 


of the plantations have refineries, and others |the thing will be established. 
make their entire crop in white clarified sugar. | will be the end of the affair.” 


The entire losses to the crop last year, by the 
various crevasses, is estimated at eighteen 
thousand hogsheads. In ‘Texas there are 
about thirty-five sugar plaatations that will ex- 
port about 10,000 hogsheads of the present 
crop, of 1000 pounds each, and the export 
from thence next year, will probably be dou- 
ble that quantity.— Late Paper, 





The Opium Trade.—'The traffic in this de- 
moralizing drug in China has steadily increas- 
ed, notwithstanding the efforts of the native 


authorities to suppress it. ‘The possession of 


the Island of Hong Kong has given the Eng 
lish new and enlarged facilities ; and the quan- 
lity of the drug shipped to China last year was 
50,000 chests, According to the most recent 
intelligence it will reach 60,000 chests this 
year. As the opium from British India, the 
kind consumed in China, is in chests, averag- 
ing each about 120 lbs., the above estimates 
indicate the prodigious quantities of 6,000,000 
and 7,200,000 Ibs. of the noxious drug intro- 
duced into that empire. 


el 


Human Philosophy.— Philosophy isa proud, 
sullen detector of the poverty and misery of 
man. It may turn him from the world with 
a proud, sturdy contempt ; but it cannot come 
forward and say, * Here are rest, grace, peace, 
strength, consolation !”"—Cecil. 
= 
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We ventured in our last number to copy 
from another paper, an article on the subject 
of the Hydra Electrical Light, the extraor- 
dinary new discovery said to have been made 


|by Henry M. Paine, and we find, as we ex- 


pected, that the information has produced not 
a little sensation among our readers, and va- 
rious degrees of belief and unbelief. By the 
annexed paragraph from the New York Tri- 


| bune, it will be seen, that we may not be long 


in a state of uncertainty as to the degree of 
credibility with which the announcement may 
be received : 

“ Arrangements are in progress for lighting 


|the Astor House by this process, and it is ex- 
jpected that the trial will be made within a 
|month, as soon indeed as the machine can be 
|prepared for the purpose, That establishment 
\ts now lighted by gas made by the proprietors 
‘on the premises, and has no connection with 
jany gas company whatever, ‘The pipes and 
| burners now used are adapted to burn Paine’s 
jcarbonized hydrogen. All that will be neces. 
jsary, will be to detach them from the present 
apparatus and join them to the new one. The 
jexperiment will be tried under the eye of the 
| proprietors and other gentlemen, and collusion 
jor trick will be impossible. Every means 
| will be taken to ensure a fair trial, all the par- 
ities being as desirous of success as H. M,. 
| Paine or his friends can be. Ii he succeeds, 


If he fails, that 


From another paper we add the following: 


* Revolution of Light and Heat.—A con- 
tract has been made, says the New York He- 
rald, to light and heat the Astor House in that 
city, by the apparatus invented by Henry M. 
Paine, of Worcester, Mass. He has been 
successful in applying his invention to the 
printing-office of the Baltimore Clipper, and if 
he succeeds in the application of his new prin- 
ciple to the satisfaction of the proprietors of 
the Astor House, a revolution will be the con- 
sequence in our whole system of lighting, heat- 
ing, and driving machinery. Parties have 
entered into bonds to give the inventor one 
million of dollars for his invention, with a view 

jo have it generally applied to practice ; and a 
ete will be made within ten days.” 
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WANTED 


A Principal Teacher in the Raspberry St. 
| Coloured School for Girls. Apply to Hannah 
| J. Newhall, No. 202 Spruce street; Emma 
|H. Edwards, No, 192 Spruce street ; or Surah 

Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 


ee 


Dip, at the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Arnold, in Stanford, New York, the 6th of Filth mo. 
Joun Guryey, a member and elder of Stanford 
| Monthly Meeting, in the 83rd year of his age. Of this 
|dear Friend it may be said, that he was of a meek 

and quiet spirit, his life and conversation comporting 
| with his profession ; his affable and unassuming man- 
| ners endeared him not only to his numerous family, 
| but to # large circle of his acquaintance, by whom he 
was much respected and beloved ; and we believe that 
they, with his bereaved widow, may haye the consol- 
ing assurance that his day's work was done, and he 
is now gathered to his everlasting rest, with the * just 
of all generations.” ‘ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
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